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Wes Craven began his career as a film 
director by making The Last House on 
the Left and has been making horror 
films ever since. Last House was a 
rather amateurishly made film but it 
garnered plenty of attention. Craven 
came back with The Hills Have Eyes, a 
slicker film which depended less on 
explicit violence for its shocks and 
more on the ingenuity of the members 
of two opposing families who become 
locked into a deadly battle for survival. 

After directing a telefilm (Stranger In 
Our House) with Lee Purcell as a 
teenaged witch, Craven returned to the 
theater screens with Deadly Blessing, 
a film which lacked the visceral impact 
of his earlier features but demon- 
strated his increasing command of 
cinematic technique. As a change of 
pace, he directed Swamp Thing, a 
horror film which featured one of the 
most likeable and sympathetic mon- 
sters ever created. While the film was 
much loved by young kids and got ap- 
proving nods from parents, it didn’t 
particularly appeal to the teenaged and 
young adult audience comprising the 
majority of moviegoers. 

Since Swamp Thing, Craven has 
brought to the screen what he aptly 
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describes as his “dream project”: A 
Nightmare on Elm Street. It is without a 
doubt Wes Craven's best film thus far 
and combines all his strengths in a 
single package. The picture is stylish, 
inventive, involving, scary, fun and 
terrifying—unquestionably one of the 
best horror films of the '80s. 


1984 was a big year for Wes. In ad- 
dition to A Nightmare on Elm Street, he 
directed the tv movie Invitation to Hell 
and the forthcoming sequel The Hills 
Have Eyes 2. Pleased that Nightmare 
was doing well, he was able to spend 
some time going over the trials and 
tribulations he went thru in getting it 
made. 

Craven came up with the first treat- 
ment for Nightmare on Elm Street back 
in 1980 and a year later had a screen- 
play ready. It went around to all the 
majors, all the mini-majors, and they 
didn’t see what was there. Bob Shaye, 
president of New Lane Cinema, was 
the only one who saw the possibilities. 

“Then at the last, last minute, two 
days before production started, the 
money fell out and it looked like the 
picture just might collapse. It was 
really plagued by a lot of difficulties. 
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“It took 32 days to shoot it. It was 
supposed to take 30 but about halfway 
thru we realized we needed another 
two. We had a relatively small crew, 
and a very young crew by and large. The 
cinematographer was a young guy by 
the name of Jacques Harkin. Jim Doyle 
did the special effects. They were all in 
their 30s; 30 was about the oldest.” 


One of the most elaborate effects in 
the film involved a boy being pulled 
down into a mysterious hole in the 
middle of his bed. In the film, the spirit 
of a vicious killer returns to haunt the 
nightmares of the children of the 
parents who killed him. He has the 
terrible ability to make nightmares 
become reality. Not only does the boy 
disappear into the hole but moments 
later a veritable geyser of blood erupts, 
encarmining the bedroom ceiling. To 
achieve this colorful effect, Jim 
Boyle’s crew turned the entire 
bedroom upside down and released a 
couple hundred gallons of stage blood. 
Recalled Craven, “Being strapped in a 
rotating set with hundreds of gallons of 
blood pouring right next to you is no 
picnic.” This same room was also used 
for a scene where the spirit of the killer, 


Clockwise from above: Watch out what he sees doesn't seize you! 
The telephone that talked back!; Tina Gray walks through her 
nightmare; See what spending too much time in the bathwater 
does to your skin? 


Fred Krueger, suspends a girl in midair, 
pinning her to the walls and ceiling. 

Craven felt that wires would give the 
scene an unreal look so once again the 
room was rotated. Said Craven, “I feel 
an optical effect, no matter how 
good—unless it’s Star Wars or 
something like that where you ob- 
viously know there is no such 
place—robs from reality somehow. We 
only had two key opticals in the picture 
as far as illusion goes.” 

OF CORPSE! 

In addition to Doyle’s special effects, 
the makeup crew also contributed 
enormously to the picture, creating the 
corpse-like Krueger, a telephone which 
has a tongue spring from its mouth- 
piece and the various effects on 
Krueger's victims. Craven credits the 
makeup crew and the art department 
with working to the point of 
exhaustion. “We were literally working 
and sleeping on the set for days at a 
time without going out,” he recalled. 

“At one time we had five units that | 
was directing. It sounds like a gross 
exageration but its true. What | did is at 
all times we had three cameras going, 
shooting different scenes. We had two 
sync (sound) cameras and a special ef- 
fects camera. Towards the end, we 


brought in more cameras for inserts, so 
I would have, for instance, Rod’s death 
where he’s pulled off the bed in the jail 
cell. That was very slow going because 
it was done with special riggings with 
wires and ropes. We did it by shooting 
with the camera upside down and then 
reversing the image on screen. l.e., the 
sheets that strangle Rod were first 
wrapped about his neck and then 
slowly removed. (This shot was then 
reversed to make it appear as if the 
sheet was reaching up and strangling 
Rod of its own volition.) 

“So | would be directing main unit on 
the major part of the set, and then in 
the corner Rod's death was going on, 
and over there they’d be doing inserts 
of Tina being cut or the spiders or 
whatever it was. Everything was dif- 
ferent. 

“It really got to be funny. | mean it was 
a major course in concentration and 
patience too because I’d be in the mid- 
dle of a take and somebody would call 
out, ‘We're ready over here.’ And I’d say 
wait there, l'II only be a minute. It was 
absolutely mad. Everybody was doing 
two jobs at once, racing around and 
doing three or four times what normally 


would be done.” 


SMOKY THE UNBEARABLE 

One of Craven's major concerns was 
the look of the film. He wanted it to be 
realistic and yet dreamlike at the same 
time. “Jacques Karkin and | looked at a 
lot of movies so we had a clear con- 
sensus on what sort of things | liked 
and what sort of things | didn’t like. We 
decided beforehand on the lighting 
techniques, altering them subtly for 
the dream sequences. We would light 
trees but we wouldn’t light their trunks. 
That gives them the feeling of floating. 
We also used a lot of atmosphere, a lot 
of smoke. We used every kind of smoke 
you can imagine. We were always 
going around the set hacking 
(coughing) all the time because of bee 
smoke or some other kind. 

“From a very wholesome all-American 
look we’d make a very subtle transition 
into a dreamlike look where things 
were just slightly awry and always wet- 
ter. We were always putting in water 
when we worked with Freddie (Krueger) 
so it had that boiler room feeling. 

“We also had a tremendously con- 
scientious sound effects editor who 
went thru and lavished the soundtrack 
with detail. All those scenes in the 
boiler room and in the hallways and 
underground were really just dense 
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Top: A pleasant little reminder that The Hills Have Eyes, too! 


Right: Director Wes Craven explains to actress Amanda Weiss 


that she's got everything upside down in A Nightmare on Elm 
Street. 


with sound—babies crying, goats, and 
all sorts of things. That’s detail that’s 
felt but not noticeable.” 

MIND THE MYSTERIOUS 

The inspiration for Nightmare on Elm 
Street’s story came out of Craven’s 
own fascination with dreams, which in 
turn lead him to research the subject. 
“Dreams are fascinating,” he said, 
“because nobody knows what the mind 
is doing or what the function is. There 
are several very loose theories about 
what the construction of dreams is or 
the utility of them might be, but for now 
they have to say, ‘Well, it's a mystery,’ 
you know? It’s nice having a major 
element of our life that is still a total 
mystery. 

“I've started getting a lot of ideas from 
dreams, and that’s one of the key 
places ideas come from, right? Just 
before you fall asleep and right after 
you wake up—but you're not really 
awake—is a very fruitful period sub- 
consciously for thought and ideas. The 
subconscious is very relaxed and very 
receptive. So those scenes of Nancy 
when she was half-asleep, and how the 
telephone had a tongue or Krueger was 
pressing thru the walls, and all those, | 
was aware that there was a state that 
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was pregnant with possibilities. 

“I think the reason | ended up doing 
Nightmare on Elm Street was because | 
realized | really enjoyed dream sequen- 
ces and you can’t do too many in a 
normal film, so why not base a whole 
film on that concept of not knowing 
whether somebody is awake or asleep? 
There are a million permutations you 
can do on that.” 

Dreams figure heavily in Craven’s 
earlier films. In Last House, Weasel 
dreams that the mother and father take 
revenge by taking a chisel to his teeth. 
Lana in Deadly Blessing dreams about 
spiders falling in her mouth. A dream 
sequence was cut out of The Hills Have 
Eyes. Swamp Thing has a very 
dreamlike feel to it throughout. 

CRAVEN NO COWARD 

Craven doesn’t know what it is that at- 
tracts him to the horror genre, and he 
does expect to go on and do other kinds 
of films, but he notes, “There's 
something very nice about the subcon- 
scious areas that monsters suggest. | 
think they’re very complex. They’re sort 
of walking symbols; what you see is 
only the tip of the iceberg. In that sense 
they are very rich in what you can do 
with them. The horror scene that most 


sticks out in my mind is in Franken- 
stein after the monster has wrecked all 
this havoc, coming down to the lake 
and there’s this little girl there, and he 
gives her a flower. There’s so much 
complexity in that very simple scene. | 
realized from that moment on that 
there was a tremendous amount of 
material that was powerful in the horror 
or monster type film or a film that deals 
with people who are in some way mon- 
strous, either thru their deeds or thru 
their looks. In that sense, they’re un- 
bounded, unlike in naturalistic films 
where people are what they are and 
there’s not that much beyond that.” 
Craven is getting better all the time as 
a filmaker and his current films show 
him to be an accomplished craftsman 
of the kind that horror films so often 
sorely lack. He has been weathered by 
his film experiences, overcoming dif- 
ficulties and adversities of all sorts. He 
feels that tackling several film projects 
in 1984 got his creative juices running 
high, and who knows what terrain he 
will explore next? Meanwhile, MON- 
STERLAND readers eagerly await what 
new dark areas of the human psyche 
Wes Craven will choose to explore. 


